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Foreword 


On behalf of Soreh Badshah Study Circle (SBSC) I feel 
immense pleasure to bring this book into being based on the 
collection of articles to pay tribute tothe Sufi spiritual leader 
Shaheed Soreh Badshah and his anti-colonial Hur Freedom 
Movement in British India/Sindh. In the memory of Shaheed 
Soreh Badshah, this book aims to contribute to the generation 
of knowledge on the history and heritage of Hur Freedom 
Movement which has long been made dormant and invisible 
by Eurocentric colonial records and representations. This book 
contains the collection of 11 research based scholarly articles 
by Aftab Nabi, a retired Inspector General of Police and 
renowned scholar of Hur Freedom Movement in the pohtical 
context of British colonial power and administration in the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent. The Collection of Articles included in 
the Book appeared in Pakistan’s internationally reputed 
Newspaper Daily DAWN’s, Friday Magazine in 1996. 

In the foreword, as an anthropologist and founder of 
Soreh Badshah Study Circle I take this opportunity to express 
my views, the object of the book and gratitude to Aftab Nabi 
and other fellows for their support. Hur Freedom Movement 
in British colonial India/Sindh under the spiritual-political 
leadership of Shaheed Soreh Badshah Pir Pagara (Pir 
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Sibghatullah Shah Rashdi 1909-1943) marks a significant 
subversive people’s movement and voice against the British 
imperial power in the colonial political history of Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. Unfortunately, the powerful legacy 
and heritage of Hur resistance movement led by Shaheed 
Soreh Badshahto counter the British colonial power and 
hegemony have received peripheral attention and space in 
both the academic scholarly and public intellectual discourse. 
As a result, the history and heritage of social, political 
movements by the indigenous people in the colonial period 
have been made invisible in South Asia. Writing on the 
critical heritage studies approaches (2013) Rodney Harrison 
informs us the heritage’s active process of engaging with the 
things, objects and practices of the past in the present and 
future. In this light, we understand that the heritage and 
history of anti-colonial subversive indigenous people’s 
movements - practice and values of movement/resistance- 
needs restitution and acknowledgment. We understand that 
in the global history and anthropology of colonial imperial 
oppression, the idea and practice of commemorating the 
heritage of people’s socio-political movements by 
regenerating the public intellectual political discourse is an 
effective way to reclaim and transform the knowledge about 
the indigenous-colonial encounter in the present and future. 

Moreover, this is crucial as the Euro centric hegemonic 
representations have projected the negative image and 
knowledge of indigenous people and movements. Eor the 
sustenance of colonialism, the colonial power is exercised 
through dominance, control and coercion over the colonized 
people. By doing so, colonialism creates exclusion, 
criminalization and binaries of civilized and uncivilized, 
modern and traditional, rational and irrational etc. 
Specifically, the subjugated, colonized people who resist the 
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colonial power are misrepresented as terrorist and 
uncivilized. In recent years, it has received critical attention 
in colonial history and anthropology. 

Given this context, we are engaged with the history and 
heritage of Hur Freedom Movement to liberate it from the 
Eurocentric power representations and transform its 
knowledge among the youth in academia and civil society in 
Pakistan/South Asia. Following this, on the annual 
anniversary of Soreh Badshah every year in the month of 
March we organize a memorial seminar. 

We established Soreh Badshah Study Circle (SBSC) in 
2009 with the primary purpose to engage with the academic 
scholarly and public intellectual political discourse on the 
history and heritage of Hur resistance movement and the 
broader political economy of British colonialism. Over the 
years, in Sindh, many people especially the followers of Pir 
Pagara and his Hur Fakir community have been contributing 
to highlight the legacy of Hur Movement and the atrocities it 
suffered under the colonial power. Time and again, SBSC 
tries to incorporate and bring to the fore these contributions 
written in Sindhi and Urdu languages. 

Last year, in the memorial seminar on Soreh Badshah 
the platform of SBSC we selected the theme of ‘Decolonizing 
History and Reclaiming Heritage of Hur Resistance 
Movement’, and the purpose was to intellectually, politically 
and critically address the questions of colonial hegemonic 
representations and forms of knowledge and make visible the 
oppression, exclusion and marginalization. The purpose was 
to highlight the exclusion of Soreh Badshah and Hur 
Freedom Movement in South Asian history and colonial 
anthropology and engage with the decolonizing 
history/knowledge method to reclaim and retrieve the 
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heritage of resistance by the indigenous people in British 
ruled Sindh. 

Finally, let me express my gratitude to my fellow 
anthropologists Dr. Abdul Razaque Channa (currently a Post 
doc researcher in Harvard University, USA) and Mr. Rafique 
Wassan (PhD Researcher in Bern University, Switzerland) 
for their conceptual support and contribution to the 
organization of memorial seminar 2019 especially the idea of 
the seminar. In fact, this book is an outcome of the 
discussions of 2019 Memorial Seminar held in Karachi on 
the idea of Decolonizing History and Heritage. We thought 
that we should publish a book based on the collection of 
scholarly informed articles by Aftab Nabi on Hur Movement. 
For this purpose, I am deeply indebted to Aftab Nabi for 
granting permission to publish his articles in this book. 

I am also very much thankful to my friend Mr. Nadeem 
Wagan co-founder of SBSC and team members of the study 
circle including Mr. laved Qazi, Mr. Ghulam Mustafa 
Samejo, Mr. Karim Ilyas Mangrio, Mr. Waheed Rajper, my 
younger brother Inam Hussain Mangrio and my inspirational 
friend Mr. Ubed Narejo for their unconditional support. 
Lastly I am highly grateful to Mr. Muhammad Yousif 
Bhanbhro who encouraged and guided me to get this Article 
Published. 

I am quite hopeful that this book will contribute and 
provoke academic interest among the young researchers in 
the fields of history, heritage, anthropology, social 
movements and specially the Sufi spiritual movements in 
South Asia. 


Lutaf A. Mangrio 
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Introduction 


Much has been written about the legacy of the Imperial 
institutions, especially the British concept of justice and fair 
play. The writer examines the background, motives and 
orientation of a trial, via Court Martial, leading to the 
execution of the Pir Pagaro on the 20* March 1943. Very 
briefly, the secrecy shrouding the burial is also discussed. 
Some aspects of the newspaper coverage about this issue and 
the post burial phase are also dealt with. 

Since newspapers have a policy on the length of the 
article, and Dawn restricts articles in the Magazine 
supplement to a maximum of 1500 words, the topic has been 
divided into 11 articles. Out of these, the first ten were sent to 
Dawn for publication. 
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I. The Hur Resistance 
a Brief Background 

The first Hur resistance took place in the 1890's. Bachu 
Badshah, the leader in the resistance movement, had later 
surrendered, but, as mentioned by John Court Curry in his 
memoirs, it v^^as decided to execute him and his deputy. Iso. 
They 'were hanged at Sanghar, near the scene of the crimes 
that they had allegedly committed. Unfortunately, the 
administration resorted to a profane technique by burying 
them under the public road. Sir Edmund Cox Bart, who had 
earlier been posted as the Superintendent of Police, 
Shikarpur, later at Hyderabad also, and finally became the 
first Deputy Inspector General of Police for Sindh, in his 
book published in 1910, Police and Crimes in India, admitted 
that the objective was to prevent any possibility of the locals 
erecting over the place of interment a tomb or shrine which 
could be a focus for the other Hurs. 

Syed Shah Mardan Shah, Fifth Pir Pagaro died in 1921, 
and his twelve years old son succeeded to the throne as Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah the Second, Sixth Pir Pagaro. In the 
second half of the 1920’s tension between the Pir and the 
authorities started building up. Since Sibghatullah Shah was 
strong willed and assertive, relations between him and the 
administration rapidly deteriorated. Even critics like Peter 
Mayne acknowledged that Sibghatullah Shah had majesty of 


presence and could exact obedience from his Hurs "to the 
point of self - immolation, even without the use of drugs". 
The Commissioner ordered that his gun licences be 
cancelled. Later, in 1930, the administration had him 
arrested for possessing unauthorised weapons and also on 
charges of kidnapping and murder. On 28th August 1930, 
Mr. Udharam, the City Magistrate Sukkur, under sections 
344 and 346 of the Indian Penal Code and also under the 
Arms Act, convicted Pir Sibghatullah Shah to eight years 
imprisonment for allegedly confining a boy, Ibrahim, in a 
box, and for illegal possession of a large quantity of weapons 
and apparatus for manufacturing ammunition. He was, 
however, acquitted of the charge of murder. The Pir was sent 
to the Ratnagiri jail, spending some time at the Midnapur 
and Alipur jails also. At this stage, Symington, whose first 
assignment in the then Bombay Presidency was as Assistant 
Commissioner Hyderabad, was the acting Collector, 
Ratnagiri. He emphasised that the Pir had come into contact 
with the radical nationalist elements, including the Bengali 
“terrorists” at Alipur Jail at Calcutta. Such allegations on 
links with anti - state elements was, later in 1941 - 42, 
constantly highlighted by government functionaries, specially 
the Special Branch. 

The Pir served his sentence, and with remission, 
returned to Sind in October 1936. He was carried home in 
triumph in a train specially chartered by his Hurs. According 
to Dr. S.F.D. Ansari, Sufi Saints and State Power, The Pirs of 
Sind, 1843 - 1947, in 1937, the government officials noted that 
the Pir began to enrol Hurs in a private army, organised 
courts and instructed that all disputes and quarrels should be 
referred to the presiding officers of these courts and not to the 
police. Later in 1941, the Pir was summoned to Karachi and 
required to live there, but he returned to Pir- jo - Goth. He 
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was brought back again and served with a notice under the 
Defence of India Rules compelling him to remain in Karachi, 
under surveillance. Subsequently, there was sabotage, arson 
and murder in the areas of Khairpur, Nawabshah and Thar 
Parkar. When the administration initiated repressive 
measures, retaliation by the Hurs aggravated. Police officers 
and magistrates termed the Hur resistance to colonial 
repression as an armed rebellion. 

Earlier in March 1942, Hugh Trevor Lambrick had been 
posted as the Additional District Magistrate of Nawabshah 
and Thar Parkar districts. Philip Woodruff mentioned that, 
in this capacity, he was assigned “special powers” and the 
task of restoring confidence. The overall state of affairs, 
specially the efficiency of the law and order administration 
was at a very low ebb and the sorry state of affairs in the 
police offices in the affected area can be assessed from a letter 
dated 4* April 1942, initiated by Mr. Allah Bachayo Khan, 
the Superintendent of Police, Special Duty, Sanghar. He 
wrote to the District Superintendent of Police Thar Parkar 
that the Hurs, after the women folk of the Pir had been taken 
away by Government and the demolition of the Pir’s 
Bungalow, were infuriated and prepared to do daring acts of 
outrages, murders and arson. Sanghar was in the heart of the 
Hur area and exposed to imminent danger of an attack. He 
emphasised that there were no policemen to spare for the 
night pickets in the Town. Nor was there any military station 
at Sanghar. There were only two platoons of the Punjab 
Police stationed at Sanghar who too were not under his 
control. In conclusion, he requested that Sanghar Police 
Station may be adequately policed in the interest of better 
and successful work. 

On 8* May 1942, the Govt, of Sindh, Home 
Department, Karachi, issued an order against the wives of 


the Pir, Sikander Shah, eldest son. Nadir Shah, younger son 
of Pir, sister of the Pir, Dasi of Pir, 4 Maid Servants, and 2 
servants of Pir Saheb. The order, signed by C.B.B. Clee, 
Chief Secretary, Government of Sind, stated that, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by clause ( d ) of sub - rule ( 1 ) of 
rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, with a view to 
preventing them from acting in any manner prejudicial to the 
maintenance of public order, therefore, the Provincial 
Government was pleased to direct that the aforementioned 
persons should confine themselves to the house of Mir Haji 
Khuda Baksh, Bunder Road, opposite the YWCA, Karachi, 
until further orders. 

The main railway from Karachi to Lahore and thence to 
north east India ran through the Hur territory. During the 
war, the colonial government could not afford serious trouble 
on or around the railway track because this railway carried 
military stores and equipment and any tampering with it, 
from their point of view, would have very serious 
repercussions. Lt. Gen. Molesworth, in Curfew on Olympus, 
narrated that in April 1942, bands of Hurs began to show 
activity on and near the railway tracks and station staffs 
became apprehensive. On 16th May, the Lahore Mail train, 7 
Up, was derailed between Oderolal and Tando Adam 
stations. Berridge, in his book published in 1969, Couplings 
Up the Khyber, gives a detailed account of the accident. Mr. 
Munawar, son of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the 
Home Minister, was killed. The report in The Bombay 
Chronicle of May 18, 1942 mentioned that Vazirani, the 
Revenue Minister, saved his life by hiding underneath the 
berth in his bogey. The Civil and Military Gazette stated that 
the disaster, which till then, was feared to be the worst that 
had ever happened in Sind, was directly attributable to the 
Hurs. Allaister MacKeith, then an officer of the Frontier 
Constabulary on deputation to the Government of Sindh, 
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also gives some details of the accident in his memoirs. 
Twenty four passengers died and thirty two were injured, 
some due to the accident while others, according to 
MacKeith, by the axe wielding Hurs. 

Most writers, British, Pakistani or Indian ascribe the 
massive rise in crimes during the years 1941 to 1943 to the 
outrages committed by the Hurs. What has not been analysed 
are the causes of the Hur unrest from the 1890’s to the late 
1930’s which led to such a reaction : were the incidents 
perpetrated by the Hurs a reaction to the repressive policing 
measures initiated by the British, or were the British correct 
in classifying the Hurs as a criminal tribe ? Much can be said 
for and against both points of view, but here it would be 
pertinent to point out, as mentioned by Mr. N.A. Razvi, that 
“the notion that Hur outrages do not occur without the 
connivance of their Pir does not appear to be correct”. 

On the 1st June 1942, Martial Law was declared in the 
two districts of Thar Parkar and Nawabshah. Subsequently, 
Lambrick was re-designated as the Civil Adviser to the 
Administrator Martial Law. Lt.Gen. Molesworth recollected 
Mr. Shavax Lai of the Law Department of the Government 
of India saying: "merely tell me what you want to do and, 
although Martial Law is the negation of ordinary law, I will 
advise how the law can be stretched to give it some 
semblance of law". The significant aspect about Martial Law 
in Sind was that important orders not only denied a 
convicted person any right of appeal, but gave the Martial 
Law Administrator the power to confirm, vary, reduce, or 
enhance any sentence imposed by a Martial Law court. As 
emphasised by Molesworth, "all he required from a court was 
a conviction, after which, since all proceedings came to him 
for confirmation, he could do what he liked with the 
convicted person and, if he thought fit, hang him". 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, August 2,1996) 
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n. CID Reports 

A Conspiracy to Wage War 

Files on reports by the federal and the provincial 
intelligence agencies, such as the Intelligence Bureau and the 
CID, provide an interesting perspective on the tussle between 
the Pir and the colonial administrators. The CID Note, dated 
20* August 1942, prepared by Kenneth Raye. Fates, 
Superintendent of Police of the Sindh CID, made a mention 
of “subversive” activities of the Pir after his release from the 
jail in 1936. 

According to Fates, these subversive activities 'were a 
material part of evidence, against the Pir and consisted of his 
interest in politics, his belief that according to the ancient 
prophecy, he v^as to be the ruler of the province, that 
according to this prophecy Kingri v^as destined to be the 
capital of Sindh. The Superintendent of Police CID also 
highlighted that, under the impression that he had complete 
dominion over Pir jo Goth, the Pir started a campaign 
against the legal authority of the police and established more 
or less his ov^n administration and that he set up private 
courts, levied private taxes and established his ov^n Police 
Force and secret agents, organised a village militia and raised 
a secret society of about 6000 of his follov^ers under the name 
of Ghazis. 

It vfas also alleged by the CID that during his tour of 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmer, the Pir received gifts of about 150 
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guns, 3 revolvers and many swords. The CID officers 
frequently reported that the Pir himself used to preach to the 
Hurs to remain in readiness for his call for a holy war and 
that the time was drawing near for him to proclaim himself 
the King of Sindh. Linked to such charges was the allegation 
that the Pir started propaganda through his khalifas, amongst 
his followers, that the war was taking a serious turn for the 
British and that the time was near when the Pir, with the 
assistance of his Ghazis, would take possession of Sindh and 
become the Ruler of the province and hence they should 
implicitly obey his orders. 

Bates was confident that all the points were probable by 
adducing evidence, the collection of which needed 
consideration. Regarding the accumulation of large quantities 
of arms and ammunition, this point too was to be proved. 
The CID officers were aware that except the finding of 
excessive quantities of ammunition from the kot and certain 
amount of ammunition in the keti from the landis, there was 
no other evidence to prove regarding the actual storage of 
large quantities of ammunition and arms elsewhere. The CID 
Note clarified that insistence of an allegation that the Pir 
collected large quantities of arms and ammunition was one 
thing and to prove that he did so was another thing. The 
necessity was to make a comprehensive effort to collect 
evidence with regard to the actual collection of arms and 
ammunition and prove that it was secretly stored somewhere, 
the knowledge of which the Pir alone had. Bates suggested 
that some of the Pir’s men, who were readily available, could 
testify to that fact and then the CID would be able to 
establish the fact. 

The Sindh CID files indicated that while in jail in 
Bengal, the Pir contacted several Bengali prisoners, who, it 
was believed, held terrorist views, and that since his release 
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the Pir had on several occasions been secretly visited at his 
Kot and Keti by strangers 'who 'were suspected of being his 
Bengali friends. While there was no proof of such visits, the 
idea being examined was whether the prosecution had some 
witnesses to testify to this fact and actually give the names of 
such persons. Bates stated that he had come across a report 
of Mounted Head Constable Ghazi Khan who was posted for 
duty at Gannang Bungalow to report the activities of the Pir. 
In this report, H.C. Ghazi Khan had given out that there was 
a secret passage to the Gannang Bungalow from where 
suspicious persons came and went and that the Pir was not 
allowing any policemen to be posted at this passage. 

At the end of the CID Note, Bates admitted that a lot of 
spade work was to be done to collect the necessary material 
for the purpose of determining whether there was evidence to 
connect the Pir with the conspiracy to wage war against the 
King Bmperor. 

Another line of argument was that the Pir had 
deliberately inducted a strategy to render ineffective the 
working of the government functionaries, specially those 
connected with control of crime and law and order. The CID 
insisted that there were a number of petitions on record 
which indicated that he had appointed mashirs, who settled 
disputes of the people outside the court under his orders. 
People were discouraged to go to the courts to seek their 
legitimate grievances, taxes were levied which amounted to 
extortion because they were lacking legal sanctions. 

Officers like Bates and Ghani, on the basis of reports of 
their subordinates, emphasised that the Pir encouraged 
people to weaken the power of the police in his own village 
and instigated false complaints against them. They projected 
that there was evidence that many complaints against police 
of Pir jo Goth when enquired into were either found to be 


vague or savoured of falsity. Such officers also pointed out 
that the Pir used to repeat often that he had not forgotten Mr. 
Ray and K.S. Ghulam Akbar. 

Regarding the Lahore Mail derailment disaster, the CID 
officers thought that the fact that four Hurs had been 
sentenced to death was a striking illustration. Brom their 
point of view, the approvers' evidence disclosed as to how 
the disaster was planned to work out for the sake of the 
liberation of the Pir. 

Initially there was a consensus amongst the CID officers 
that where they could not establish the direct hand of Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah on account of his having been sent to jail 
since October 1941, they had linked up this point by showing 
that the acts of the Ghazis were the acts of the Pir because 
there was an agreement between the Pir and the Ghazis for 
the overthrow of Government. Witnesses could testify to this 
fact and furthermore, according to them, it was provable for 
circumstantial evidence and the declared intention of the Pir. 

Later a crucial issue, pointed out by the Superintendent 
of Police, CID, was the legal question which, he rightly 
emphasised, should have engaged their attention and that 
was of the Pir's custody in jail since October 1941. Bates 
mentioned that the law said 

"when persons have been taken into custody and are 
in a condition which makes it impossible for them 
to act in aid or furtherance of the conspiracy, that is, 
when, so far as they are concerned, the conspiracy 
has come to an end, the acts of persons who are 
members of the conspiracy and who are still free to 
act in pursuance thereof, are not admissible as 
against them; these acts can no longer be deemed 
the acts of co - conspirators". 
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In the light of the above, the Superintendent of Police 
observed that if such w^as the lav^^, then all the acts done by 
the Pir’s Ghazis after the Pir had been taken into custody, 
'were not admissible against the Pir and as such could not be 
deemed the acts of the Pir. While concluding, K.R. Bates 
further clarified that the issue, after all, v^^as a legal question. 
He submitted that before the prosecution ventured upon this 
line of argument, they should immediately get an expert’s 
opinion on whether the acts done by the Ghazis of the Pir in 
pursuance of the scheme hatched by him to terrorise the 
country in order to overturn Government after he was taken 
into custody, were admissible against him as co - conspirator. 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, August 9, 1996) 
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m. Views of the Pir 
CID Reports 


Apart from the Sindh CID Note, the department had 
built up volumes of files and reports against the Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah. Such papers may have created a stir in the 
then colonial environment in Sindh, and the reports, genuine, 
exaggerated or fabricated, served as the crucial link in the 
formulation and assertion of the case by the prosecution. The 
CID reports, hov^ever, in the post colonial period, become 
more significant in that through them one could assess the 
feelings and opinions of the Pir about the colonial 
government and their treatment of the people of Sindh. 

A substantial collection of reports on the Pir v^as 
initiated by the staff of Mr. Muhammad Hussain, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, CID. In his report dated 19* 
September 1942, he pointed out the extracts of the 
translations from the books which the Pir wrote in Rathnagri 
jail and which, according to him, under any stretch of 
imagination could not be denied by the Pir as the books were 
signed by the Superintendent of the Jail. The admissibility of 
the writings, he believed, was therefore an established fact. 

Pirn Wazir had died fighting the British in 1896. His 
wife was Mst. Sombai, while Mohabat Bihan was Sombai’s 
brother. Mohabbat had been deported to Bijapur when the 
Pir was in jail. In one of his books, the Pir wrote some 
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comments about Mohabat Bihan : “he is with perfect faith 
and a brave warrior and I have named him Mansur. God will 
also call him by this name. He is a Ghazi and on the day of 
judgement he will be with me”. According to Muhammad 
Hussain, so dangerous was the family of Mohabbat fakir that 
even his sister Mst. Sombai was deported to Bijapur when the 
Pir was in Jail. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Police observed that the 
same Mohabbat was carrying on war against the government 
and absconded soon after or just before the Pir was interned. 
According to him, the fact that the Pir wrote high praises for 
him in his book and elevated him to such a position as that of 
a Mansur and a Ghazi, when the Pir was in jail, and the fact 
that as soon as the Pir came out of the jail he stood surety for 
Mohabbat and brought him out from Bijapur and kept him in 
his Keti, as subsequent evidence indicated, was enough to 
prove that he was in conspiracy with the Pir to wage war 
against the King. Muhammad Hussain specified that the anti 
- government attitude of Syed Sibghatullah Shah was 
reflected in his writings. In direction No. 97, among other 
things the Pir wrote that" 2 or 3 lacs of people are ruling over 
30 crores of Indians. It is because the people of India are 
coward. Sind is part of India. These 3 lacs are the army of the 
English in India. This should be remembered." 

The Deputy Superintendent of Police, CID further 
reported that in order to prepare his followers for the coming 
events, the Pir wrote in direction No. 68 as under: 

"to keep arms is a quality of brave men because by 
possessing arms one's heart becomes strengthened 
and everything can be done with them. A lathi and 
an axe are also arms". 
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The line of argument by the CID was that if the subsequent 
conduct of the Pir in collecting arms and ammunition was to 
be read with this writing, it would be quite clear that the Pir 
was preparing a ground even from Ratnagiri jail. Continuing 
further, Muhammad Hussain observed that in order to 
embolden his followers, the Pir wrote in direction No. 65: 

"Do not give respite to the enemy. Do away with 
him as soon as you can and do not leave him. Ask 
your successor not to spare the enemy but if you 
forgive him that is a different thing ". 

CID officers thought that the writing was specific and 
according to them, the object with which he wrote those lines 
must be presumed from the fact that it was within the 
knowledge of the Pir as to what he was writing and that the 
burden of proving his intention rested upon him. 

Mr. Muhammad Hussain highlighted yet another aspect 
from a book written by the Pir. The contention of the CID 
was that in order to make his followers fanatics and blind, the 
Pir wrote on page number 130 that: 

“one has to leave this world after all but the best 
way to leave the world is to become a real martyr. If 
one hides himself up in his house he is to die, but if 
one becomes bold and fights with the enemies and 
dies then he is not dead because his name will ring 
in this world till the day of judgement”. 

Discussing these comments, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police wondered as to why the Pir was writing like this? Who 
were the enemies and was he envisaging this Great War in 
order to fight Germany so that his “fanatic followers” may be 


martyrs? Muhammad Hussain wondered whether the Pir 
considered the word “enemies" in this sense? He thought that 
the only answer would be that there was absolutely no 
question of war in 1931 when the Pir wrote this book. 
Hussain concluded that Germany was not in his dream at 
that time, nor was any other enemy. The aim, therefore, was 
that of preparing his people to wait for martyrdom when he 
would come out and order them to fight, as he did which 
events had positively shown. At this stage, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police insisted that the object for which 
this was written by the Pir was to be explained by the Pir and 
not by the CID. Their assertion was that these writings 
formed part of sedition, as there was no other meaning in 
them and that it was for the Pir to show that he acted with 
some other intention when he wrote these lines. 

CID reports further stipulated that, in 1934, while the Pir 
was in Dacca jail, he communicated with his followers by 
means of messages written inside the covers of books, 
newspapers, etc. For example, a box containing 51 
magazines, books etc. was received at the end of January 
1935 by the Sind CID. A scrutiny of the contents of the books 
confirmed the information received by the Sindh C.I.D. The 
officers of the CID were of the view that a perusal of these 
notes made by the Pir, while in Dacca Jail, gave an idea of 
his hatred of the British Government, his political creed and 
seditious inclinations. The CID officers also highlighted the 
comments of the Pir on the elected representatives of the 
government: 

“They are helpless.what benefit can possibly 

the public achieve from such members . 

Oh Muslims, open your eyes. How long would you 
remain in this state of slavery? There were Muslims 
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who considered the worth of their blood even less 
than water itself Today look to yourself and the 
weakened condition of Islam”. 

Secret reports also indicated that at one place the Pir wrote 
"Government treats Indians as donkeys and loads them with 
England's burdens". Similarly, on another occasion, he 
stated that: 

"This is the condition of us slave Indians that our 
hair and beards are in the hands of people of 
Europe. Oh, people of India, Death is preferable for 
you to this life. In the free countries, such treatment 
is not meted out even to bad convicts." 

In one of the blank pages attached to the book entitled 
Masnawi, he wrote 

"After reading this book I would make every 
sacrifice of my life to win for the freedom of my 
country". 


(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, August 23,1996) 
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IV.Lambrick^s Strategy 

By April 1942, the law and order situation in the Hur 
areas was quite chaotic and police personnel were completely 
ineffective in controlling crime. In an article in the 1982 issue 
of the Sindh Quarterly, Major General Wisal indicated that 
the authorities felt that there were only two courses open to 
the Government, either to win over the Pir and release him 
after vouching good conduct, or to try the Pir by a Military 
Court and execute him. According to Wisal, the 
administration thought that the first course was not worth a 
try and thus strongly advocated the disposal of the Pir as the 
safest course and was therefore adopted. Around May, senior 
British officers in Sindh had deliberated on the issue and 
assessed that the way out of the imbroglio was the execution 
of the Syed Sibghatullah Shah. 

Now that a consensus on the disposal of the Pir was 
about to evolve, another important aspect was the mechanics 
connected with the trial. In this connection, there is a very 
interesting Confidential Note on Hurs in the Lambrick 
Collection at the British Library. It starts with the premise 
that it was impossible to eradicate the Hur movement as long 
as the Pir was alive. H.T. Lambrick stressed his theory that 
“people drunk deeply in superstition and ignorance” were 
under an indelible impression that the Pir was beyond the 
reach of law, and that he was clothed with divine powers. He 
emphatically propounded that the Pir was a “traitor” to the 


people of Sindh, to the British people and to the decencies of 
life. Lambrick was rigid in his belief that there was no good 
element in the country that would grieve, that would not 
enjoy, the death of the Pir. 

"The British tradition", according to Lambrick, believed 
in the “inevitableness of gradualness” but events of the 
previous three years, according to him, had shown that 
“speed alone can meet speed”. His assessment was that any 
delay or inefficiency in handling the situation would lead to 
disastrous consequences. It was no secret that around that 
time misunderstandings between the police and the military 
were cropping up. Similarly, the police chain of command 
was taking a battering because of an ambiguous operational 
situation. The established mode was that the Superintendent 
of Police reported to the Inspector General through the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police. But because of the Hur 
problem, a new post of Commissioner of Police was created 
exclusively to cater for the intelligence requirements. The 
post was filled up by inducting Frederick Young, a Deputy 
Inspector General of Police earlier posted in the United 
Provinces. This not only created an ambiguity in the chain of 
command, but also, because of his modus operandi, led to 
stress and strain between the police sections under his 
command and the regular units under the IGP and the 
DIGP. Lambrick thought that such differences must be 
removed by conferences of the responsible officers, because 
considerations of personal official prestige among British 
officers themselves at that stage seemed strange and 
inexcusable. Lambrick repeatedly stressed that the Hur 
problem must be considered against the background of the 
war. He believed that in order to win the war, all had to work 
like one man — British, Indian, all! 
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A major problem was that the cases in which the Pir 
Pagaro was being tried had all taken place prior to the 
imposition of Martial Law. In order to bypass and negate this 
fundamental legal issue, Lambrick's theory was that the 
entire Hur movement should be "treated as an organisation, a 
continuous transaction", then Martial law could "cover the 
case of the authors of the organisation". He propounded the 
strategy that the dacoities and acts of sabotage which, 
according to him, had necessitated the declaration of the 
Martial Law, should not be considered as isolated individual 
acts. They were to be judged in the context of concerted 
actions of a well organised movement. He, consistently and 
strongly, advocated that if this fact was recognised, then the 
objection that the martial law could not have a retrospect 
effect and that the Pir Pagaro could not be tried under the 
Martial Law would not hold water. According to him, to 
achieve the objective, separate Regulations would have to be 
promulgated by the G.O.C., the Chief Administrator of the 
Martial Law, Upper Sindh Force. Probably, with this in 
mind, ML Regulation 52 was drafted to cover the incidents 
prior to the imposition of ML. 

The colonial administration in Sindh was completely 
engrossed in a study of the ways and means of securing the 
Pir’s conviction. Debating the issues under both civil law as 
well as martial law, Lambrick observed that under civil law 
"the procedure is tedious and the pleaders’ legal quibbles and 
some judges softy conscience may present serious obstacles". 
He further specified that an acquittal would spoil things and 
could not be risked. The best course, Lambrick therefore 
advocated, was the Court Martial procedure. He thought that 
the Martial Law in Sind would have no meaning if its arms 
could not reach the Pir Pagaro. The induction of Martial 
Law changed everything. In such a situation, as mentioned 


by Dr. S.F.D. Ansari, it was possible to charge the Pir with 
treason. Since this was punishable with death, and the 
important witnesses would be government employees, 
chances of a conviction were very bright. 

The fact that other senior government officers were also 
thinking in terms of devising a short cut for the execution of 
the Pir is evident from various letters available in the 
Lambrick Collection. On 5* June 1942, a Secretary to the 
Government of Sindh wrote to Lambrick that the suggestion 
made in some quarters regarding the execution of the Pir 
should be very seriously considered. His thinking was that 
they should get him back to Sindh by air, put him on trial 
forthwith, convict him and then announce a date, say the 15* 
July 1942, for publicly executing him at the site of his 
Gannang Bungalow. The idea was that most of his important 
followers were bound to turn up to have a last look at their 
chief and if the expectation of the Government were fulfilled, 
then they would be able to catch “quite a number of rascals 
without much effort”. He suggested to Lambrick that they 
could first ask the Pir to surrender his “Big Guns”, and then 
execute him irrespective of whether he agreed to the 
Government proposal or not. The Secretary requested that 
Lambrick should put up such a proposal for the General’s 
consideration. 

That it was administratively decided to execute the Pir is 
also evident from a letter dated 5th December 1942, sent by 
Mr. Bernard Budd to Peter Cargill. Budd wrote that the Hur 
problem would never be solved till its leader was hung, and 
to that end a case was being prepared. Mr. Budd presumed 
that the Pir would be executed and thought that the eventual 
result would be for his followers, who were outlaws, to feel 
that there was no longer any point in hanging out any longer. 
After the Pir’s execution, the immediate result would be 
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intense excitement, resentment and desire to take revenge. 
According to him, it follo’wed that Martial Lav^^ should not be 
'withdra’wn till this period of excitement v^^as over. 

Further elaborating, Budd stated that the trial and 
execution of the sentence on the Pir, even under Martial Law 
would take some time, because no date had yet been fixed for 
its commencement. He specified that the above 
considerations, however, demanded that it should be greatly 
expedited so that the execution could be over a considerable 
time, at least two months, before the time contemplated for 
removing Martial Law; or that the time, then contemplated 
should be advanced to allow a considerable period to elapse 
between the execution and the removal of Martial Law. 

The urge to execute the Pir was not restricted to the level 
of district officers alone and the consensus on this issue was 
evolving even at places far removed from Sindh. As pointed 
out by Dr. Ansari, the Proceedings of Conference on Hur 
Situation held at the Viceroy’s House indicated that on 8* 
August 1942, discussion was oriented towards the prospects 
of building up a really firm hanging case. Not only in Sindh, 
but also the officers in the Viceroy’s Secretariat were of the 
same view vis a vis the Pir. On a report prepared by Mr. R.N. 
Gilchrist for the information of the Viceroy, the hand-written 
comments by Sir Gilbert Wiles indicated that most senior 
British officers were prepared to take short cuts: “it is 
generally agreed that the Pir must disappear —- by 
deportation if the trial proves a fiasco”. 


(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, August 30, 1996) 
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V. E.H. Holt, the exponent of Execution 

In 1938 Charles Beaupre Bell Clee, C.I.E., I.C.S., was 
appointed to officiate as the Chief Secretary to the Sindh 
Government. He was bom on 5* Febmary 1893, and educated 
at Cambridge. Mr. Clee was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service on 4* October 1919, as Assistant Collector, Bombay 
and subsequently, he rapidly rose to the post of Assistant 
Director of Information Bureau in 1925; officiating Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, Home and Ecclesiastical 
Department and Secretary, Finance Department, June 1933. 
In 1942, Clee continued to be the Chief Secretary. Edward 
Harland Holt was bom 20* April, 1907. He had a degree from 
Oxford and joined service in October, 1931, as Assistant 
Collector. Prior to 1942, Holt had worked as Collector and 
District Magistrate at Karachi, Hyderabad, Nawabshah and 
Dadu. He also served as Secretary to His Excellency, the 
Governor of Sindh. In 1942, during the Hur resistance. Holt 
was the District Magistrate Sukkur. 

Many arguments were put forth as a justification for the 
strategy to execute the Pir Pagaro. The state of desperation 
prevalent in the senior British officers in certain districts of 
Sindh can be gauged from the contents of the Confidential 
Note dated 23rd May 1942 sent by Holt, the District 
Magistrate, Sukkur to Mr.C.B.B.Clee, the Chief Secretary 
Sindh. A copy of this reference, also sent to Lambrick, 
D.C.Baity and D.B.T.Judge, is available in the Lambrick 


Papers at the British Library. Holt, exposing his racist 
inclinations, claimed that the Hurs were savages and that 
savages, "according to the psychologists, are like hysterical 
people: they have little contact with reality ". He asserted that 
the Hurs required to be brought to their senses. According to 
him, this could be done by a shock which could be 
administered either by a number of sanguinary defeats in 
encounters with the police, or by the execution of the Pir. 

Holt argued that the first strategy was not viable because 
the administration could not armour even itself at all points, 
and it was impossible to protect small villages, where the 
greater part of the population resided. He was also concerned 
that the Hindus could press for the release of the Pir and 
Ministers would find this pressure difficult to resist. The release 
of the Pir, according to him, would be equivalent to “trying to 
coax a hysterical patient — instead of slapping his face”. In 
view of the situation, the District Magistrate, Sukkur thought 
that the only other alternative was the execution of the Pir and 
that there was no real via media. According to him, if a trial 
was thought necessary. Government servants would give 
evidence and, in camera. Further, Holt specified that the Pir 
should be tried by special ordinance. Realising that his 
suggestions would be a travesty of justice, he was quick to 
emphasise an equivocal argument that if this offended notions 
of justice, was it fair to condemn hundreds of unknown 
persons to death by keeping the Pir alive? 

The District Magistrate also asserted that once the Pir 
was gone, and his son too, if necessary, the Hurs could not 
indefinitely continue their rebellion, and a furious outbreak - 
- if there were one —- would be easier to deal with than 
persistent outrages up and down the province. It appears that 
a senior colonial administrator was prepared to condemn an 
innocent twelve year old boy only because he was next in line 
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to the Pirship and his remaining alive could have the 
potential for future problems for the administration. 

Mr. Holt emphasised that the 'world 'was at 'war and that 
the administration could not afford to devote so much of its 
energy to trying to armour itself at every point against the 
Hurs. If the Pir did not exist, according to him, the execution 
of all kno’wn hard line activists then in prison 'would really be 
necessary. Fortunately, since the Pir 'was "available for 
execution", it 'would provide the "necessary slap in the face 
for all the hysterical Hurs". In the end, he remarked that he, 
and he thought all other officers in Sindh, earnestly hoped 
that Government 'would not deny itself "this means of 
delivering its servants and the unhappy people of Sind". That 
the feelings of the British officers of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police 'were very similar, is gauged from the 
letter initiated by H.T.Lambrick: “I entirely agree 'with your 
vic'ws; and if I have not officially recommended the steps you 
suggest, it is only because I still fear that the Evidence Act 
'will stand in the 'way of this situation”. 

On 30* May 1942, the District Magistrate Sukkur, in 
continuation of his letter of the 23rd May, again urged the 
necessity of executing the Pir. His feeling 'was that the 
caution required before the execution of the Pir — namely, 
that affected districts be provided 'with adequate numbers of 
military —- 'was a requirement that 'was to a large extent 
satisfied to'wards the end of May. His argument 'was that the 
entire trouble 'was due to the hope of the Hurs that they 
'would be able to force the release of the Pir. 

Holt emphasised that, 'without doubt, it 'was the 'wish of 
the Government of Sindh and of the Government of India 
that, once this trouble 'was settled; there should never again 
be a Hur "rebellion". This, he thought, could never be 
ensured so long as the Pir and his feudal stronghold in Pir-jo- 


Goth remained. According to him, the military came, they 
patrolled the rail'way line, they conducted operations in the 
countryside, offences abated, then military 'went a'way, and 
the trouble revived. His main apprehension was that “the 
locals knc'w this; one could almost hear them, and the Hurs, 
thinking on such lines”. Such anticipation of the locals and 
Hurs 'was, according to him, the reasonable fear of officers of 
Government. Hence, he concluded that only 'when the root 
of the trouble 'was dug out and destroyed 'would this “poison 
bush cease sending up branches”. 

According to Holt, there 'were other problems also. The 
military in Sukkur 'were anxious to be given advice and 
instruction on ho'w and 'where to carry on their “operations”. 
Such advice and instruction could not easily be given. The 
Hur gangs kept moving. They split up and formed freely. 
They visited certain areas but these areas could not usually be 
surrounded by less than a brigade. Villages suspected of 
containing Hurs could be surrounded but information from 
zamindars, according to him, could not al'ways be relied on. 
Apart from that, the military 'were organised for pitched 
battles 'with forces of the enemy. According to him, the Hurs 
'were guerrillas and therefore they did not operate on the 
pattern of the conventional forces. 

At some stage earlier. Col. Tomkins’ had queried 
'whether Sukkur district administration 'would need his 
hea'vy machine guns or his light machine guns, a question 
'which Holt thought had little relevance to Sukkur district, in 
vic'w of the modus operandi of the Hurs. He hoped that if the 
Hurs could be dra'wn together and induced to offer resistance, 
Tomkins’ machine guns 'would be excellent, but he 'was quite 
sceptical and could think of nothing that 'would dra'w them 
together into a body determined to fight. The only possibility 
'was an announcement that the Pir 'would be executed on 
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such and such a day at Pir-jo-Goth, that at the same time his 
kot would be levelled to the ground, and his pag, tasbi and 
hasa destroyed. He understood that in a situation of this type, 
the military might then have an opportunity of using their 
weapons. Or, if they did not get such an opportunity, he was 
confident that at least the root of the “pernicious worship of 
the Pir would be destroyed”. Holt exulted that it would be 
destroyed for ever; Hur retaliations could be dealt with at 
least as effectively as their efforts, and they would cease 
before long; the whole country would be delivered. 

Through such a technique. Holt suggested that 
Government might look forward to peace in Sindh and costly 
and lengthy military operations by a country in danger of 
enemy invasion would be avoided. He stated that, perhaps. 
Government feared the effect of the execution of the Pir in 
Muslim opinion outside the province. But, according to him, 
newspapers outside Sindh gave more space to the Hur trouble 
than did Sindhi newspapers; this fear could not be very real. 
(One reason for the lesser coverage in the newspapers 
originating from Sindh was the induction of a rigorous 
censorship on Hur issues) In any event, he strongly argued 
that the Government of India, short as they were of men and 
military equipment, could not add to its military operations 
against Japan any military operations against the Hurs. 

In the end. Holt requested Mr. C.B.B. Clee, the Chief 
Secretary of Sindh to bring his opinion to the notice of the 
Government. He was clear that what he had written had 
perhaps been considered both by the Government of Sindh 
and that of India, but he believed that his writing these things 
down could serve some purpose, and he earnestly hoped it 
would. Apart from sounding out the Chief Secretary, Holt 
was, quite obviously, building up a consensus, in favour of 
the execution of the Pir, amongst the army and district 


administration officers posted in Sindh. This can be surmised 
from his initiative in endorsement of copies of this reference 
not only to Mr. Lambrick, D.B.T. Judge, IP, the District 
Superintendent of Police, Sukkur, and A.E. Davies, IP, 
Assistant District Superintendent of Police, Sukkur, but also 
to D.C. Baity, ICS, Col. Langdon, O.C. Brigade, Hyderabad, 
Capt. Crossley, Military Liaison Officer, Hyderabad, and 
K.B. Abdul Kadir, District Magistrate Thar Parkar, 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, September 6,1996) 
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VI. The Pre - Trial Manipulation 

The Lambrick Papers contain a very interesting extract 
from a private letter dated April 1941 from A.G.Wells, the 
District Judge, Sukkur. In 1940 - 41, Wells went three times 
to Karachi and on all three occasions met the Governor who 
said that the police “had their knife into the Pir” and had 
continued to shikar him. The Governor was further reported 
as having said that some years earlier when police could not 
get him any other way; they ran him under the Arms Act. 
Wells also quoted the Governor as having thought the Pir 
Pagaro to be an injured innocent. 

A reading of Lambrick's correspondence indicates that 
the Sindh administration was alive to the crucial role of the 
prosecution witnesses and district officers felt the necessity to 
take infinite pains to keep them in a happy frame of mind. 
They were also not prepared to take the risk of letting crucial 
and sensitive witnesses wander about as they pleased. Hence 
some restrictions on the movements of witnesses were 
inducted, ostensibly to cater for the threat from the Hurs, but 
actually, to ensure that extraneous influences did not deter 
them from deposing in favour of the government as and 
when required. The prosecution witnesses were lodged in a 
house where they could be guarded by special police. Lt. 
Gen. Molesworth mentioned that the names of such 
witnesses were never disclosed. The administration also 
realised that ration diet, as per regulations in the confined 


state, was not likely to keep them happy, therefore they could 
allow their servants to cook food brought from the bazar. 

A massive attraction was the possibility of allotment of 
land to those witnesses that co-operated. On 25th of February 
1943, the Deputy Administrator of Martial Law, Hyderabad 
initiated a reference on this subject and on 2nd March 1943, 
the Collector, Sukkur, Mr. E.H. Holt observed that he would 
consider the grant of plots in towns to prosecution witnesses 
in the case against Pir Pagaro, on concessionary rates, if the 
applications of witnesses were forwarded to him mentioning 
the name of the town and the area required. 

Certain sensitive files could weaken the prosecution 
case, but Peter Cargill wrote to Lambrick, the Civil Adviser 
to the Chief Martial Law Administrator, categorically stating 
that in no circumstances would he contemplate allowing the 
production of either letters between officials, such as the 
letters sent between Corin and Kothawala, or of any note 
sheets on files between departments. He added that if the Pir 
wanted anything of this kind produced according to rules, the 
permission of the head of department, in this case the 
Governor himself, would have to be obtained and could be 
withheld, commenting further that “the discretion would 
here rest with His Excellency and nobody else”. 

The colonial administrators were in no mood to take any 
chances at all. The case against the Pir was to be made one 
hundred percent conviction oriented and towards that end it 
was necessary to induct absolutely loyal and determined 
witnesses supporting the prosecution version throughout the 
trial proceedings. The only category who could dare to 
openly defy the Pir or face the wrath of the Hurs in such a 
situation were either their traditional enemies or some of the 
bold and blatant criminal operators. One such individual, 
who had a criminal history and was facing serious police 
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investigation and the courts, v^^as PKB (name not specified to 
avert retaliation against his family members). A staff officer 
to the Civil Adviser of the Chief Martial Law Administrator 
wrote that PKB was a very useful witness, but was arrested 
almost immediately after Cohen and new recorded his 
statement in Sukkur. 

For the Martial Law administration in Hyderabad, PKB 
was one of the most important witnesses and had given a 
great deal of help in other ways. With this in view, the office 
of the Civil Adviser felt that even if the dacoity was bogus, 
the motive was to excite some sympathy so as to induce the 
authorities to provide more protection. The arrests were 
considered to "have nothing but the most depressing effect on 
him and the other witnesses". Therefore the staff officer 
strongly urged that the prosecution be dropped. 

On 26th January 1943, the Deputy Administrator, 
Martial Law, Hyderabad, sent a letter to the Additional 
District Magistrate, Sukkur, which queried that if PKB gave 
his evidence properly, shouldn’t he be let off? The letter 
added further that it was not possible to get stronger evidence 
of his bonafide for the future whatever his past record. On 
29th January 1943, the Additional District Magistrate 
informed Cargill, the Deputy Administrator, Hyderabad that 
he should ask Holt, the District Magistrate, Sukkur about 
withdrawal of the case, since he was the relevant authority. 
In a separate note sent by Cargill to the Civil Adviser to the 
Chief Administrator, Martial Law, he observed that since 
PKB was giving evidence, therefore the proceedings could be 
dropped. Mr. Lambrick observed: "Yes, provided that he 
says his piece nicely". 

Twelve relations of MH (name not specified to avert 
retaliation to his family members), another prosecution 
witness, had earlier been arrested for fabricating false 


evidence in connection with a recent dacoity in his village. A 
staff officer to the Chief Administrator, Martial Law, though 
he knew nothing of the merits of the case, wrote to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Sukkur, on the grounds of policy, 
that it would be inexpedient to press the prosecution. The 
staff officer indicated that they could not take the risk of any 
of their witnesses turning hostile for any reason and if MH or 
his brother were to resile, the consequences could not 
possibly be offset by the conviction of a number of 
insignificant relatives of theirs. The letter also strongly urged 
that the prosecution be dropped. 

In an article in the 1982 issue of the Sindh Quarterly, 
Major General Wisal indicated that during the preparatory 
phase of the trial, the prosecution witnesses were lodged in a 
barrack and tutored by Samuel Ghani, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, who was alleged to have had a 
personal grudge against the Pir. According to Wisal, on 
receipt of the said information, he took the law in his own 
hands and paid an unauthorised surprise visit to the 
prohibited area and caught the culprit red handed in the 
performance of the shameful act. Wisal further mentioned 
that he reported the matter to Brig. Langlands, the Deputy 
Force Commander, but was horrified to realise that the said 
report fell on deaf ears. 

Despite the pre - trial manipulations, the case was very 
weak. General Richardson's idea was that the trial should 
not be held until there was a cast - iron case for conviction. 
At one time there seemed to be little doubt about this, but 
some intelligence reports suggested that some of the chief 
witnesses could resile. The reason assigned in the reports was 
that such an attitude had apparently been due to the 
pertinacity of the Hur resistance. Moreover, some of the 
witnesses seemed to be doubtful whether the army was 
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stronger than the Hurs. In his fortnightly demi official letter 
to the Viceroy, Dow wrote that when Richardson saw him, 
on the 16th January 1943, he thought it necessary to assess 
the possibility that the case against the Pir might completely 
fail owing to the prosecution witnesses going back on their 
statements when the trial took place. With this in mind, Dow 
thought that it would seem necessary to go ahead with the 
arrangements for deporting the Pir to Africa, in the event of a 
conviction not being possible. 

The Lambrick Papers indicate that military authorities 
desired that the Pir should be transferred to Sindh by air and 
this was done by 5* January 1943. Major Gen. Wisal also 
mentioned that one day he was asked to meet the Deputy 
Force Commander at 2.30 p.m. at the Hyderabad landing 
ground. Since this order was rather strange, therefore he 
started wondering as to what the game was. However, on 
arrival at the destination, he found that Brig. Langlands and 
Frederick Young were already at the landing strip. The latter 
told him that they were there to receive the Pir Pagaro who 
was being flown from the Central Jail, Nagpur. After a few 
minutes the dignitary arrived and was moved to Hyderabad 
in a covered wagon, heavily escorted. 


{Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, September 13, 1996) 
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Vn. The Trial of the Pir Pagaro 

Around early January 1943, the Pir Pagaro, Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah, was informed that his trial would begin 
on 29th of the month and that postponement would not be 
permitted on the ground that he or his legal adviser was not 
ready. The Pir replied that if they wished to do justice then 
his case should not be rushed thorough until he was able to 
secure a good Barrister. Sibghatullah Shah had requested for 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah as his advocate. Instead, a public 
prosecutor of Nawabshah named Dialmal Lalwani was 
placed at his disposal for making the preliminary 
arrangements for his defence. Major General Wisal 
mentioned that the Pir raised a query whether there wasn’t a 
single Muslim advocate in India, for his defence. This was 
overruled on the pretext that Dialmal was the best local 
advocate and had been engaged for the defence. 

The Pir was tried under Section 121 A, Indian Penal 
Code for which the maximum sentence under Martial Law 
Regulations was death. The trial took place inside the 
Hyderabad Jail. Mayne has observed that the trial was by 
court martial, behind locked doors 

Lt. Gen. Molesworth, in Curfew on Olympus, indicated 
that Pir Pagaro was given every facility to prepare his 
defence. A scrutiny of the relevant documents available at the 
British Library does not confirm this premise. In fact, he was 
isolated, cornered and harassed in every possible way. In 
order to negate the possibility of his securing a really good 


barrister, the technique initiated was to seize his moveable 
and immovable property, treasure and donations by the 
faithful. On 28* January 1943, Dialmal Lalwani sent a letter 
to Mir Khuda Baksh Khan Talpur and stated that all the 
silver, which had been purchased, was confiscated. Allaister 
Mackeith gives a detailed account of raids made by the army, 
police and the Frontier Constabulary units to unearth and 
seize his silver ingots and other possessions. The Pir’s store 
house at Pir jo Goth was blasted by dynamite. For some time 
he was pressurised via the income tax authorities, and his 
loyal followers were terrorised under the under the 
Suppression of the Hur Outrages Act. Massive arrests were 
made under the preventive detention laws, including 
excessive resort to the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. Longman was the Jailor of Pir Pagaro. On 14th 
January 1943, Dialmal had a discussion with the Pir in the 
prison cell, in the presence of Lambrick. The Pir was 
informed that one of the charges was attempting to and 
waging war against the King and to substantiate the charge, 
the prosecution was highlighting his tours to Jaisalmer 
between 1937 and 1941. He naturally wanted to know as to 
why, in such a situation and in the face of such intelligence 
reports, he was not stopped from going to Jaisalmer. 

Another argument of the prosecution, that he had raised 
a force of Ghazis to overthrow the government, was negated 
by him with the assertion that the Ghazis were meant for use 
of the government. Regarding his weapons, he argued that 
since they were covered under licences, there was no 
violation of law. By cancelling licences and then declaring his 
weapons illegal was an administrative irregularity. 

The files at the Oriental and India Office Collections 
indicate that Dialmal wanted to highlight that the 
Nawabshah police started a number of false cases against the 
Murids of the Pir and that the Hurs were unbearably harassed 
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by the police round about Gannang Bangla in Sanghar which 
was subsequently desecrated. The Pir, he advocated, was not 
responsible for the misdeeds alleged to have been done by the 
Hurs. They rebelled because government officers disrespected 
the Pir's family, made a search of the Ganang Bangla, burnt 
the hedge of the Ganang Bangla, removed the ladies from a 
sequestered place to the Bunder Road, Karachi. This was 
done earlier under the Government of Sind, Home 
Department order number 41 / XIII - H (S) dated 8 May 
1942. He added further that never in the history of the Pirs 
had the ladies been lodged in such a fashion. 

Dialmal also argued that the administration, moreover, 
destroyed the Gannang Bangla and blew up the Pir's 
Headquarters in his village. He emphasised that the Hurs 
rebelled because acts of sacrilege were committed by 
government servants, acts which, according to the notions, 
ideas and beliefs of the Hurs, were such that their religious 
allegiance to their Pir and to their God demanded of them to 
do so, if they ever would attend salvation. Moreover, he 
pointed out that during the lifetime of the Pagaras, the Hurs 
behaved in much the same way as they had done in the 
1940's and there was no question of any of the Pirs trying to 
become King of Sindh. 

Although these points had an important bearing with the 
main issue, but were turned down as irrelevant. Again, 
Dialmal emphasised that the genesis of a Hur, his 
temperament, his mood, his life, his belief, and his prowess 
were all admissible, relevant and important facts which were 
bound to throw a flood of light on the delicate and pregnant 
issues involved in the case. Unfortunately, the Civil Adviser 
either categorised these pertinent issues as delaying tactics or 
considered them as irrelevant. 

Two issues merit consideration. The first aspect was that 
a heavy reliance was placed on reports of the CID. In this 


connection, it would be pertinent to point out that sometimes 
reports by officials of the Special Branch were initiated or 
moulded to suit the requirements of the situation. Secondly, 
most of the prosecution witnesses were government officers. 
Here a very important aspect was the doubtful validity of the 
oral evidence of witnesses of questionable credibility and this 
was duly emphasised by Dialmal. 

Lambrick informed the G.O.C. that at one stage Dialmal 
had succeeded in persuading the court to exclude Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Ghani, during the cross - 
examination of one of the witnesses. He felt that Dialmal has 
adopted a perfectly legitimate tactic to impose this handicap 
on the prosecution. In his note to the G.O.C., Lambrick 
explained that Dialmal was trying, quite naturally, to 
discredit the prosecution witnesses, and to this end he had 
introduced many subjects which appeared to Lambrick to be 
pointless even with his knowledge of the country. After 
Ghani, his place was taken by Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Muhammad Hussain. 

An important Sindh Government Minister who was 
cited as a defence witness, wanted to avoid the trial. He was 
advised that his only chance was to tell the advocate that his 
answers would be unfavourable, and then his name might be 
cancelled. On February 22, 1943, Dow wrote to Linlithgow 
that Richardson was satisfied with the way the Pir's trial was 
proceeding. Dow had learnt that, at the trial, the Pir's 
examination of the Sind Premier and two Ministers as 
Defence Witnesses was almost perfunctory. Dow's 
predecessor, Graham, had also been staying with him for the 
past week, having been summoned by the Pir as a defence 
witnesss. His evidence was also over in an hour. Dow, in a 
letter to Linlithgow, mentioned that while he did not display 
any curiosity on the subject, he understood that nothing very 
material was elicited. 
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In an article in the 1982 issue of the Sindh Quarterly, 
Major General Wisal mentioned that during his stay in the 
court, the Pir passed written instructions to the defence 
counsel and never spoke to him. The proceedings of the court 
started in the usual manner and the Pir raised objections, 
through his counsel. One of his questions was whether there 
not a single Muslim army officer in India, to sit as a member 
of the court? The President of the court overruled the 
objections on the plea that the members of the court were 
impartial and would therefore render full justice in the case. 
According to Wisal, the Pir was so cut up with the ruling of 
the court that he stated through his counsel that the obvious 
intention of the Government was to execute him Hence he 
observed that whatever the British wanted should be done 
without going through the tyranny of a mock trial. The 
objection was overruled. When the Pir was questioned by the 
court whether he pleaded guilty to the charges framed against 
him or not, the Pir stated that as he was in a jail therefore he 
was not in a position either to conspire or make preparations 
for waging a war against the government, hence the charges 
were malignant and fabricated. The President of the court 
then ordered the Prosecutor to proceed with the case. 

Allaistair MacKeith mentions in his memoirs that 
Colonel Holmes gave evidence at the Pir of Pagaro’s trial, but 
did not see him as there was a partition between him and all 
witnesses. This was because Syed Sibghatullah Shah was said 
to have hypnotic eyes. Something to this effect has also been 
mentioned by Wisal when he stated that witnesses were likely 
to turn hostile if they either saw the Pir or heard his voice, 
therefore adequate measures were taken to ensure that 
nothing went wrong. Similarly, Ms. Nafisa Shah and Mr. 
Hassan Mujtaba, in an excellent article in the Newsline, 
indicate that the prosecution witnesses were not prepared to 
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come face to face with the Pir and that all witnesses were 
examined behind a curtain. 

Major General Wisal also mentioned that throughout the 
trial, the Pir had been issuing written instructions to his 
defence counsel. However as anticipated by him, all his efforts 
to save himself failed to have any effect and the finding of the 
court was guilty and the sentence of death by hanging. 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, September 20,1996) 
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Vm. Meeting Death with Dignity 

Prior to the issuance of the death sentence on Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah, the Governor Sindh had assessed the 
possibility of deportation also. While justifying the 
deportation, the Governor expressed that v^hat everybody 
v^as afraid of v^as that the Pir, or his family, 'would one day 
come back. His reasoning 'was that many murders 'were 
reprisals for events 'which took place ten years earlier and that 
a defeatist element in Sindh 'was already clamouring for 
return of the Pir, solely in hope of currying favour 'with him if 
he was eventually allo'wed back. 

Sir Hugh Do'w, the Governor Sindh, 'wrote to Lambrick, 
on the 10* April 1942, that things 'were really moving 'with 
regard to the deportation of the Pir, and the officers of the 
Home Department 'were discussing a suitable place. The 
Seychelles and Kenya 'were 2 places suggested, but some 
officers seemed to think Abyssinia might be a better home, 
and the Governor thought so too and believed that Lambrick 
'would also agree. Continuing further, the Governor 
expressed that, at any rate, everybody seemed to be quite 
convinced that they 'would never really be at an end of the 
Hur trouble until the 'whole family 'were sent out of India, 
never to return. 

On January 30*, 1943, J.M. Sladen sent a very urgent 
letter to H.T. Lambrick and enclosed a copy of the order 
issued under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules covering 


the Pir’ family. In para 2 of the letter, he asked for advice 
from Lambrick on the shifting of the boys into a separate 
house. This, he had thought, could create difficulties. He also 
felt that it may suffice if they took particular care that no 
visitors of any kind 'were allo'wed during the critical period. 

A perusal of the secret documents pertaining to 1942 - 43 
indicates that the colonial administration in Sind had become 
hyper sensitive about the detention and disposal of the Pir. 
One aspect 'was his execution and the burial, but senior 
officers 'were, for some strange reason, 'worried about the 
possibility that the Pir may, 'while in detention, attempt to 
commit suicide. A conclusion of this type 'was not 'warranted 
by any evidence suggesting such a course of action by Pir 
Sibghatullah Shah. One factor could be that the stress and 
strain of the trial 'was having a severe effect on the 
administration and the concerned officers 'were eager to cater 
for any probable risk, real or hypothetical, ho'wsoever 
remote, at all. A second, and perhaps, equally plausible 
explanation, especially in the context of the motives and 
manipulations, before and during the trial, could be that the 
colonial administration had assumed that either during the 
trial or subsequent to the announcement of the death 
sentence, the Pir 'would be a shattered man and such a state 
'would facilitate the demoralisation of the Hurs. Since Syed 
Sibghatullah Shah appeared to be unaffected during the trial 
and indicated no signs of 'worry, tension, panic, or even 
resentment, the hopes of the administration did not appear to 
be fulfilled. In such a situation, one 'way of demoralising the 
Hurs 'was to tarnish the image of the Pir by highlighting the 
possibility of a suicide. 

A Special Branch, secret and top priority, directive dated 
23"^ February 1943 indicated that an idea 'was floated that 
the Pir 'would commit suicide and in order to avert such an 
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eventuality a schedule of specific and trusted guards 'were 
assigned on him with effect from 18.00 hours on the 27* of 
February 1943. The order stated that the prisoner would be 
guarded at night by one of the 3 persons on special duty over 
him. The schedule of rotation of sentries was Mr. Longman 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., Sergeant Irwin from 9 p.m. to 12 
midnight, Corporal Haig from 12 midnight to 3 a.m., and 
then again Mr. Longman from 3 a.m. to 6 a.m. 

The order clearly emphasised that it would be the special 
duty of each person guarding the prisoner to see that he did 
not commit suicide during the night. The key of his cell 
would remain with the sentry who, in the event of any such 
attempt on the part of the prisoner, would at once open the 
cell and with the help of his two colleagues, who would sleep 
near at hand. In such an eventuality, they were to be roused 
at once, so as to prevent any such act. 

The order further specified that during the day time the 
above sequence of duty would continue and the prisoner was 
not to be allowed out of sight. As and when he visited the 
latrine, he should be allowed as much time as he had taken 
hitherto, and if he exceeded this, the person on duty was to 
take steps to satisfy himself that all was in order, by first 
calling out to the prisoner to hurry up, and if he received no 
reply, by looking into the latrine as unostentatiously as was 
possible. 

The prisoner’s food was to be cooked under special 
arrangements in the Quarantine Yard, and the cook prisoner 
was not being allowed outside the yard under any 
circumstances. No interviews whatsoever were to take place 
except under a written permit from the Superintendent 
Central Jail Hyderabad, which permit would be issued on 
each such occasion. 


The concluding paragraph in the order emphasised that, 
as the prisoner was obviously very upset in mind, great care 
was to be exercised at all times, by those incharge, to see that 
he did not succeed in any attempt on his own life, especially 
during the night. Copies of the order were sent to the LG. of 
Prisons, Karachi, Mr. Frederick Young, the Commissioner of 
Police, Martial Law, Sindh, Mr. Lambrick, and the Civil 
Adviser to the Chief Administrator of Martial Law and to the 
Brigade Major, Upper Sindh Force. 

Peter Mayne had stated that the trial by court martial 
was behind locked doors and lasted some three days. Very 
little was ever made public and the Pir was sentenced to 
death for waging war against the King. Lt. Gen. Molesworth 
admitted that, had the sentence been a lesser one, the Martial 
Law Administrator was prepared to use his special powers to 
enhance it. The Pir was allowed to submit an appeal against 
conviction and sentence. This was mainly on grounds of 
jurisdiction and procedure, and was sent to the Judge 
Advocate General. On his advise, it was rejected by the 
Commander in Chief The Pir was then permitted to appeal 
to the Viceroy for clemency, but it was also rejected and, 
according to Molesworth, on March 17*, 1943, orders went 
to Hyderabad for the sentence to be carried out. 

On the evening of 18* March, Frederick Young, the 
Police Adviser to the Chief Administrator for Martial Law, 
visited the Pir in his cell and informed him that his appeals 
for mercy * had been rejected. Files at the Oriental and India 
Office Collections, pertaining to the Correspondence of the 
Governor of Sindh, include a demi official letter to the 


Editor Note: The colonial documents only mention the appeal of mercy 
by Soreh Badshah, however no any sources or documents by Soreh 
Badshah prove the evidence of the mercy appeal. It seems an attempt 
by the colonial administration to downplay the Hur Resistance and 
Soreh Badshah. 
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Viceroy which specifically mentions that the Pir's attitude 
before the execution was resigned and dignified. The 
Governor of Sindh reported that the Pir took the 
announcement of the date of his execution extremely well 
and seemed quite content. Sibghatullah Shah told the 
Commissioner that he would meet his death with dignity. 
He, however, wanted to know what would happen to his 
body because he desired to be buried in the Pir's burying 
place along with his ancestors at Pir jo Goth. Sibghatullah 
was prepared to be given a very small tomb and mentioned 
that there was plenty of room. 

Major General Wisal stated that, during detention, the 
Pir appeared to him just like a lion in a cage. According to 
him, just before his execution the only statement the Pir was 
alleged to have made was that he was sorry for having 
committed the sin of indulgence in heavy smoking. On the 
20* March 1943, the Pir Pagaro was executed. Sir Hugh 
Dow wrote to Lord Linlithgow that even at the time of his 
execution, the Pir was composed and behaved with dignity. 

Substantial publicity was given to the execution of the 
Pir and his followers were invited to see his corpse, but they 
refused to accept the fact. 'Wisal was of the opinion that they 
believed that he had been heavily doped and exposed to them 
in an unconscious state, and falsely declared to have been 
executed. The Pir’s followers stated that this fact was evident 
and therefore could not deceive any one. They felt that the 
Pir was being secretly removed to a jail outside the province 
therefore he was being declared dead. The fakirs thought 
that, by this dirty trick, they were being deceived and 
demoralised as the British government was hard pressed for 
reinforcement in Europe and Burma and could not afford to 
lock up troops in Sindh. 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, September 27,1996) 
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IX. The Secret Burial of the Pir Pagaro 

After the execution of the Pir Pagaro, measures were 
taken to give protection to persons who had given evidence 
for the prosecution. Many were given arms, such as a 
revolver or a shot gun for their personal protection, and some 
were also told that they would be given a plot for building a 
house in their home district at locations convenient to them. 

Major General Wisal, in a letter dated 23"“^ January 
1980, in the Sindh Quarterly, stated that he had left out the 
information about the trial and burial of Syed Sibghatullah 
Shah due to security restrictions. He also mentioned that the 
Pir was buried in an island off the Persian Gulf and that 
information about the Pir’s burial was confined only to those 
personnel who were required to take part in the operation. 
Wisal ascribed such strict security precaution to the fact that 
the then colonial government was of the view that the dead 
Pir could be more dangerous than alive. The record of 
correspondence between the Viceroy and the Governor Sind, 
as well as most of the military files pertaining to the early 
1940’s, are now accessible to the readers at the British 
Library. 

On 2P‘ November 1942, the Governor Sindh initiated a 
demi official letter to the Viceroy and specified that if the Pir 
should be executed, he would certainly be buried outside the 
Province, the location being kept secret as long as possible, 
and chosen where there could be no local murids. The 
Viceroy, on the 2P' December 1942, sent a telegram to the 


Governor Sindh indicating that, amongst other locations, he 
was also considering burial of the Pir in the C.P and that for 
that purpose he was in correspondence with T’wynam who 
would be asked to make necessary preparations secretly. He, 
however, felt that in case of execution, the mechanics should 
be initiated in such circumstances that the fact of death could 
not be doubted or questioned by public. Hence the discussion 
in the telegram was whether he should be executed in 
Hyderabad Jail or outside Sindh. Copies of this telegram 
were also sent to Sir Richard Tottenham and General 
Molesworth. 

Since it was decided to execute the Pir, the important 
issue from the point of view of the Governor and also the 
Viceroy was the place of burial. The Governor Sindh 
despatched a telegram, on 2nd January 1943, expressing his 
opinion on possible sites for burial. The Viceroy replied on 
11th January and indicated that the possibility of removing 
the body for land burial in a place such as Aden, outside 
India, was being examined, but this could not be reckoned at 
that specific stage. Next, on the 27* January 1943, the 
Viceroy directed the Governor Sindh, via telegram, that the 
contingencies that had been discussed should be settled 
without delay and he should be sent a very early report of the 
views of the Governor. 

At a certain stage, the issue of burial at sea was also 
discussed. However, on 29* January 1943, Dow wrote to 
Linlithgow that the general opinion was against burial at sea. 
He further mentioned that General Richardson thought the 
body should be shipped to British territory for burial near 
Aden. Dow stated that he had nothing to urge against this, 
but his Ministers thought that this was unnecessary, and he 
agreed with them. While answering the letter of the 
Governor Sindh, on the question of the disposal of body, the 
Viceroy replied on the 9* February 1943 that he had noted 
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his views, but was not sure whether the Sindh Cabinet had 
considered the circumstances which could, in this specific 
case, lead to a dead Pir, unlike predecessors, being regarded 
as a martyr and so the grave becoming a centre of 
disturbance. 

The Governor and the Viceroy also debated upon the 
prospects of burial outside India or at Jiwani. The Viceroy 
had in mind an alternate strategy, and that was that the 
military authorities should arrange a burial either at Jiwani or 
Baluchistan coast or Astola Island. Lord Linlithgow queried 
that if Dow also favoured such a scheme, it would require 
further consideration as both were in Kalat territory and 
effective arrangements would require some notice. On 10* 
February 1943, the Governor Sindh sent a telegram to the 
Viceroy that if burial at Jiwani or elsewhere outside India 
could be arranged without undue trouble, this would be a 
better plan. However, if this caused considerable difficulties, 
he felt that burial in Sindh was a risk which could reasonably 
be taken. Responding to this telegram, the Viceroy, on the 
23* of February, indicated that the Military authorities 
would arrange for disposal of the Pir's body outside Sindh 
without touching Karachi and that religious requirements 
would be observed. 

The burial of the Pir was kept a very tight secret and, for 
some decades very little was known as to the means of 
disposal of the dead body or the location of the grave. There 
was, however, plenty of speculation. Dr. H.T. Sorley, in The 
Diversions of Mnemosyne, Volume III, The Web Of Mnemosyne, 
mentioned that the Pir Pagaro was buried on the Churna 
island. If this was correct, then the colonial administration 
took an expedient decision because on 17* April 1942, eleven 
months before the execution of the Pir, the Fortress 
Commander, Karachi had already declared Churna island an 
Air Bombing Range. The Bombay Chronicle of 18* April 1942 


had reported the administration’s announcement that any 
vessel which proceeded within a mile of the perimeter of the 
island would do so at its own risk. Another rumour, at that 
time, was that a secret grave was dug out in the premises of 
the Central Jail, Hyderabad, and it was lined with heavy 
deposits of calcium carbonate. The dead body of the Pir was 
laid between two thick layers of slaked lime, the grave closed 
and all marks obliterated. Such rumours also alluded that this 
burial was supervised by General Richardson, Lambrick and 
Ridley. 

Molesworth's account, however, is more authentic when 
he stated that the Pir's body was secretly taken by night into 
the Indus delta and embarked on a Royal Indian Navy 
warship. From thence it was transported to a small 
uninhabited islet, Astola, off the Mekran coast, where it was 
buried with Muslim rites in a deep grave and all traces 
obliterated. Molesworth also recollected the naval 
commander incharge of this operation mentioning that the 
island was waterless but infested by poisonous snakes. 

The above version also stands confirmed from the file Pir 
of Pagaro: Transfer of Political Detenus etc. from India to Detention 
Overseas with Particular Reference to the Pir, available at the 
British Library. This file contains a report dated 23* August 
1943, titled Martial Law in Sind, Note Prepared by Mr. Gilchrist. 
On Page 74 is a copy of an Absolutely Confidential Cypher 
Telegram No. 10098, dated the 19th March 1943. This 
telegram, initiated by the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for 
India, carried a proviso that the information being supplied 
by the Viceroy should, under no circumstances, be used in 
Parliament. He then communicated that the Pir's petition for 
mercy were rejected by Chief of the Army and also by him 
before date of execution of the Pir. The Viceroy also 
explained to the Secretary of State that this would cause the 
"Hur bubble to burst". He added further that the P/r would be 
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buried secretly off the Mekran Coast on Astola Island which 
was Kalat State territory. The Viceroy confirmed that the site 
of burial would not be disclosed unless this became 
necessary. 

Some years later, when a tribunal was initiated to assess 
the release of the Hurs from the Internment Camps, the 
Qurbani newspaper carried a caption "Tribunal for Hurs". The 
article indicated that "the late Pir Pagaro, the leader of the 
Hurs was sent to the gallows but Mr. Gandhi was enjoying 
the respectability of the British Cabinet Mission and the 
English leaders". It continued further that "this dual policy of 
the British will have a bad legacy for them in the history of 
India" and future British generations would "have to hang 
their heads in shame for these acts". 

Mr. Aslam Hussain, in an article in the 1989 issue of the 
Sindh Quarterly mentioned that his late father, who 
happened to be the Legal Remembrancer and Judicial 
Secretary to the United Provinces Government at Lucknow, 
at the time spoke to the Chief Secretary Mr. R.F. Mudie, 
later Governor of Sind, about the execution. After hearing his 
father, Mr. Mudie in the next periodic Demi Official letter to 
the Home Department, Government of India, added an 
observation 

“the crime for which Pir has been sent to the 
gallows, Mr. Gandhi has been sent to Aga 
Khan’s Palace” 

The technique of sentencing the Pir Pagaro by initiating 
a Military Court trial and manipulating the proceedings of 
the trial to erode traditional religious and political authority 
and subject judicial modes to administrative requirements 
exposes the colonial rhetoric of British justice. Even 
subsequent to the application of overt pressures and 


incentives, the evidence against the Pir Pagaro was not 
sufficient to convict him, yet he was sentenced to death and 
executed. The result may have facilitated the restoration of 
colonial authority, but a permanent damage was inflicted to 
the concept of justice and the rule of law : it negated the 
credibility of the criminal justice administration, by making it 
obvious as a tool of political power. 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday October 4,1996) 
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X. Pir Pagaro^s Death and the 
Incredulous Hurs 

According to a note dated 23"“^ March 1943, prepared by 
Mr. Gilchrist, a staff officer of the Viceroy, 81 Hurs had been 
killed in conflict with military or police, 79 had been hanged 
after trial, 924 had been convicted by Martial Law Tribunals 
and 107 had been acquitted after trial. This note failed to 
reflect the actual intensity of the Hur resistance because it 
dealt with categorisation subsequent to apprehension by the 
colonial authorities. There were many who were not 
apprehended by the authorities, but were seriously injured in 
police encounters and later died. 

Molesworth mentioned that subsequent to the execution, 
photographs were taken of the body and posted in prominent 
places in Upper Sind. This is also confirmed by Maj. Gen 
(Rtd.) Wisal in his articles in the Sindh Quarterly. Many 
writers, including Mayne, state that when news of his 
execution was made public, his followers refused to believe 
that he was dead. "He is not dead", they repeated stubbornly: 
"for if they had killed him, night everlasting would have 
fallen upon the world. The sun still rises — though in 
sadness now". 

Around the end March 1943, even after the execution of 
the Pir, his two sons, aged around ten and twelve, alongwith 
their mother were being maintained as security prisoners in a 
house at Karachi. Subsequent to the execution of the Pir, 
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Frederick Young visited Mirpur Khas, Perumal etc. and had 
conversations with many men of position including 
zamindars, cultivators and officials. Young projected that 
there was a very strong doubt in many quarters as to his 
having actually been executed. According to him, the more 
superstitious of his followers assumed that he had been 
spirited to heaven and had not been hanged. In this 
connection, he believed that it was certainly desirable that 
some of his photographs should be circulated particularly at 
Sanghar, Sinjhoro, Khipro, Khairpur State and at Sukkur 
with a vernacular notice to convince the doubters. 

On 8th April 1943, S.I. Aziz Hussain of the C.I.D Staff 
Sukkur reported that all the zamindars and their cultivators 
had known the fact that the Pir has been executed but some 
of the staunch followers were led to believe that the Pir, while 
on the scaffold, had been raised to the skies and that the Pir 
had not been executed. They were confident that if he had 
been executed, his dead body would have been buried 
somewhere in Sindh. In the absence of any such grave 
containing the Pir’s dead body, the execution was nothing 
but false. 

Frederick Young forwarded the report of S.I. Aziz 
Hussain to Lambrick with the comments that there was no 
doubt whatsoever that some action with regard to making it 
clear to everybody that the Pir had really been executed was 
most essential, as many people were taking advantage of no 
communique having been issued which could be broadcast in 
the villages. Young also mentioned that it had been suggested 
to him that copies of a photograph, which would prove that 
the Pir was dead should be pasted at important locations, 
particularly at Sanghar, Khipro, Sinjhoro, Khairpur Mirs and 
somewhere in Sukkur. 
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Now that Syed Sibghatullah Shah was executed, the 
colonial administrators were apprehensive of the young boys, 
one of whom would ultimately become the next Pir Pagaro. 
In July 1943, Lambrick, writing to D.C.Baity, had suggested 
that the two sons of the Pir should be exiled to a British 
Crown Colony, the Governor of which should be made 
responsible for their custody. He also suggested that an estate 
may be bought for them, and they should be encouraged to 
assume the position of country gentlemen. 

Mr. Bernard Budd, the Collector of Thar Parkar, on 12* 
July 1943, wrote to Lambrick in connection with the future 
of the Pir’s sons. His advice was that, firstly, they should be 
separated from the women with whom they were living and, 
according to him, this included, their relatives and servants. 
The second action that he suggested was to get them out of 
Sindh. He appeared to be convinced that “nothing short of 
the rough and tumble of a public school, where they will be 
treated exactly like any other boy”, would really result in 
these boys growing up without, what he called, “the 
potentiality of mischief for the province”. Contrary to the 
views of some officers, Budd was not in favour of the Chiefs 
College, Lahore and felt that it would not provide quite the 
right atmosphere. On the 10* of August 1943, Sir Hugh 
Dow, the Governor, Sindh, seriously suggested to Linlithgow 
the possibility of permanently exiling the two boys from 
India. 

On 4* October, 1943, Bernard Budd was camped at 
Samaro in connection with the murder of Ali Muhammad. 
He again initiated a reference to Lambrick on the subject of 
keeping the Hurs in check and suggested two alternatives, 
firstly, that publicity should be given in all Hur villages to the 
fact that any further outrages would only result in the 
removal of all the concessions given and their complete 


absence in future. The second suggestion pertained to the 
sons of Syed Sibghatullah Shah: 

“I wondered whether it might not be possible to add 
another threat -— namely that if any such further crimes were 
committed, the family of the Pir would be deported to, for 
instance. South Africa. The fact that no orders, so far as I am 
aware, have yet been passed about the future of the sons, 
makes this still a possibility. So long as they are still in Sind, 
the Hurs may still cherish the hope of seeing, at some future 
time, the face of the holy one. They now know that we do 
not mind touching the Pir, and would realise that such a 
threat is a genuine one.” 

Lambrick, the Special Commissioner for Sindh, in his 
reply, dated 9* October, 1943, informed Budd that the future 
of the two boys was still not yet finally decided. He added 
that he was consulted on a proposal to send them to Aligarh 
University, and had replied that he was opposed to any such 
arrangement. On the other hand, Lambrick recommended 
that the possibilities of sending them to England with a tutor, 
for which there was an offer, should be adopted instead. 
Therefore, he thought that the suggestion of Budd was not 
possible. Lambrick emphasised that it was necessary to bear 
in mind the probability that the more fanatical Hurs 
obstinately believed that the late Pir was alive and would not 
care very much where the boys were sent, as they were only 
objects of devotion prospectively, not actually. 

On 6* May 1944, H.T. Lambrick initiated an important 
reference, to Khan Bahadur Muhammad Naim, the Collector 
Nawabshah, and endorsed copies to the Chief Secretary, the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police, and the District 
Magistrates of Sukkur, Hyderabad and Thar Parkar. Here 
Lambrick stressed that it was known for a long time that the 
Hurs, at least, were initiating propaganda among themselves 
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that the late Pir was not hanged. He clarified that a 
considerable number of non -officials did actually witness the 
execution. But he had subsequently been told by a number of 
persons, who had actually said to Hurs that they should not 
delude themselves with false hopes about their Pir, that the 
Hurs immediately displayed a very dangerous spirit of 
resentment, and had told these people not to utter such 
blasphemous lies. Lambrick realised that the photographs of 
the Pir’s execution did exist, but did not afford conclusive 
proof Moreover, he pointed out that the Hur mentality was 
such that they probably would not believe any propaganda of 
this sort, because they knew that photographs could be faked. 

Lambrick had considered the problem from various 
angles and argued that “as long as the main body of Hurs 
believe, that their Pir may be alive, they will not attempt to 
set one of the son up as Pir nor would they in all probability 
resort to them for orders, etc., or take any particular interest 
in them, for fear that the old men on return would take them 
to task for daring to treat them so if he were dead, etc.” 
Earlier, Lambrick had briefed the Governor that though the 
belief that the Pir was alive and would return was likely to 
make the Hurs restless for some years, such a belief could 
hardly continue for very long except among, what he called, 
“the irretrievously fanatical.” He argued that the constant 
disappointment from the Pir’s non appearance after being fed 
on rumours that he had been seen in this or that jail, or that 
the Japanese had him with them, etc., would gradually 
produce an effect. And in any case, a mythical Pir, to him, 
appeared less formidable than a real one. 

The sons of the Pir Pagaro were initially sent to Alligarh 
and later to England. The property of the Pir was converted 
into a Trust and the expenses of the boys, both at Alligarh 
and at England were met from the Trust. The problem of 


convincing the Hurs that the Pir Pagaro was dead was not as 
yet resolved. Even as late as Eebruary 10, 1947, a reporter of 
the newspaper Dawn mentioned that though the Pir had been 
executed about four years earlier, some of his followers still 
believed that he was living. 

(Published in Dawn Magazine, Friday, October 18,1996) 
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XI. Trial of Pir Pagaro 

.... Newspaper Comments 

The question of a successor, subsequent to the Fir's 
execution, was being debated around late 1942. Since the 
installation ceremony was an essential process for 
acknowledging the new Pir, the requirements of the 
ceremony had to be thoroughly studied and catered for. On 
the January 1943, the Civil Adviser to the Chief 
Administrator Martial Law wrote to the Collector Sukkur to 
ascertain confidentially whether a particular Pag was essential 
for the ceremony to be valid and specifically where was that 
pag at that time. Later, however, the question of the 
successor to the Pirship was kept as ambiguous as possible 
and a perusal of some of the files in the Lambrick Collection 
gives the impression that this was done deliberately so as to, 
indirectly, encourage impostors and claimants and also dilute 
the Hur unity, and thereby, psychologically, negate any 
resistance that the Pir and the Brotherhood may initiate to 
counter the execution. Even as late as February 10, 1947, the 
Dawn newspaper quoted the Chief Secretary, Sind as saying 
that the declared policy of the Sind Government not to revive 
the Gaddi of the late Pir Pagaro, still stood. 

Lt. General Molesworth conceded that during the trial, 
the press was not allowed to make any comments and 
censorship was clamped down on all happenings in the area, 
though brief official communiques were issued from time to 
time. The Sind Observer of 14* January 1943 carried a news 


item that the headquarters of the Pir were demolished and his 
property, including cash and other valuables had been 
confiscated under Martial Law (ML). The Muslim Voice, from 
Karachi, on Saturday 16* January 1943, indicated that the 
Pir Pagaro was brought by air from Nagpur and that all roads 
to Hyderabad. Prison had been closed. The issue of Sind 
Observer of 22"“^ Jan 1943 again indicated that the Pir 
Pagaro’s property was confiscated under ML. On Feb 2““^, 
1943, it indicated that the trial would not be open to the press 
or the public 

In January 1943, R. Sharma of Tando Bago, the 
Correspondent of the Associated Press reported that the trial of 
Pir Pagaro would shortly commence before Martial Law 
Court on charge of waging war against HM the King. The Pir 
was also charged with having incited his followers to commit 
acts of terrorism including murders and attacks on railways 
etc. He was to be given government. Pleader. The trial was to 
proceed under Regulation 52 which empowered Martial Law 
Court to try persons for acts of lawlessness committed before 
ML was promulgated on P‘ June 1942. 'V'.R. Sharma reported 
that the Military authorities had taken possession of the 
Central Prison, Hyderabad, near to which was the electrically 
fenced circuit house and other houses wherein high military 
officers stayed. These were also electrically fenced. 

Sharma sought an interview with Gen. Richardson and 
wanted to ask some queries relevant to ML 52. He also sent a 
hand-written questionnaire for General Richardson. One of 
the questions was whether he expected any reaction from the 
Hurs, if the Pir was hanged? The second was whether the Pir 
would be hanged in Sind. The telegraphic despatch draft was 
impounded and a note was initiated from Gen. Richardson’s 
headquarters that the G.O.C. had only permitted that a bare 
statement that the prosecution had begun should be issued. 
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The interview was also not granted. His cable, dated 19* 
January 1943, to Karachi, which, among other things, 
highlighted that the prosecution witnesses were being brought 
under military guard and lodged in military barracks was 
seized before it could be despatched. 

The ML authorities disapproved of any press coverage 
and H.T. Lambrick personally talked to the Provincial Press 
Adviser for Sindh and wrote a demi official letter to him also. 
The Press Adviser responded on the 6* Feb 1943 to the effect 
that he had talked to all the editors of the local daily 
newspapers and that they would refrain from giving publicity 
to the progress of the case. He mentioned that he had 
specifically pulled up the Hindu Samachar of Nawabshah for 
speculating on the subject. He further mentioned that he had 
also spoken to the Managers of the Associated Press and the 
United Press and that they had assured him of their co 
operation. 

The newspaper, Mussalman of Lahore dated the 20* 
February 1943 indicated that, under the auspices of the 
Muslims of Muradabad, a meeting under the Presidentship of 
Maulana Iftikhar Faridi, an Ihrar Leader, was held on the 5* 
February 1943. The general meeting of Muslims of 
Muradabad viewed with great concern the internment of 
about 3000 Hur women and children and condemned the 
repressive policy of Government. Further the meeting 
demanded that the government, by doing justice, should take 
to task only those Hurs who had actively been guilty in the 
commission of crimes. The meeting regretted that, despite the 
limited number of Hur offenders, the repression on the Hurs 
unleashed by the Government would inevitably ruin the Hur 
tribe. They also drew the attention of the government 
towards the fact that one reason for the crimes committed 
was the financial troubles of the offenders, as it appeared that 


Hurs murdered mostly Hindu and Muslim big zamindars. 
Therefore, according to them, the Government should try to 
isolate and examine the real reasons which led to the 
commission of crimes and murders. It was stressed that the 
real culprits of commission of crimes should be punished and 
the remaining Hurs may be pledged to lead a peaceful life. 
The government should try to reform them and also lend an 
opportunity to the 30,000 internees to lead an independent 
and household life. The meeting also demanded of leaders in 
the country, members of the Assembly Executive Council, 
Press, Newspapers and political bodies that they should not 
sit quiet any longer to see the downfall of Hurs, and that they 
should, by interfering in the matter immediately, compel the 
government to resort to a soft policy. 

On 23* February, Mr. K.R. Bates, the Superintendent of 
Police, Special Branch, sent a copy of the Mussalman to the 
District Magistrate, Karachi, informing him that 70 to 80 
copies of this newspaper were received twice a week in 
Karachi by the Pioneer News Agency. He also suggested that 
these should be seized under the Defence of India Rules, if 
deemed fit. 

The Daily Shahbaz of Lahore, dated 20* February 
1943, under the caption "Mr. Gandhi & Pir Pagaro" 
expressed surprise at the dual policy adopted by the 
Government of India towards Pir Pagaro and his followers 
on one side and different policy towards Gandhi and his 
followers. The Shahbaz had written that the incident of 
disturbance and rebellion brought about by Hurs were 
allegedly the result of instigation on the part of Pir Pagaro. 
Government allegation against Mr. Gandhi was also to the 
effect that it was at Gandhi's instigation that the Congress 
had created disturbances and rebellion throughout the 
country. But inspite of similarity in the nature of allegation 
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Pir Pagaro was decided to be delivered to Court Martial 
Authorities whereas stage was being set for unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Subsequent to this article, Mahashe Krishna of the Daily 
Partap, Lahore, taunted the Daily Shahbaz of indecency and 
cowardice and added that they were hitting a person 
(Gandhi) whose life was in danger. The same paper had 
on the other hand put a question to the Government whether 
such writings would not spoil the atmosphere which, 
according to Mahashe Krishna, ought to prevail in the 
country irrespective of Gandhi's fast. Besides, the Daily 
Partap had opined that the specific difference in the policy of 
Government was sufficient to indicate that it saw no 
comparison between Gandhi and Pir Pagaro. 

In a subsequent issue, the Daily Shahbaz retorted that the 
Daily Partap had admitted the accuracy of their objection that 
the Government was according discriminatory treatment to 
Pir Pagaro and Mr. Gandhi. What remained to be dealt with 
was "hitting a dying person". The reply of the Daily Shahbaz 
to this question was that Mr. Gandhi had undertaken a fast to 
shield his sins, i.e. Mr. Gandhi was not prepared to boldly 
suffer the consequences of his action like Pir Pagaro. 

According to K.R. Bates, whatever the Shahbaz had 
written meant this much that the Government should accord 
Gandhi the same treatment which was being meted out to 
Pir Pagaro without caring for the fast, etc. observed by 
Gandhi, i.e. his case should also be sent up to Martial Law 
Court in order to decide the extent to which Government 
was on the right to charge Pir Pagaro and Mr. Gandhi, 
both for instigating disturbances and rebellion. The Daily 
Shahbaz emphasised that Mahashe Krishna of the Partap 
should know that Mahatma Gandhi in one of his letters 
himself demanded of the Viceroy to prove legally 


allegations made by the Government against the Congress. 
A demand that allegations against somebody be proved in 
Law Court was not tantamount to "hitting a dying person" 
but in the opinion of the Daily Shahbaz, fasting on the part of 
dying person was equal to the undesirable effort at screening 
offences. 

The Dawn dated July 18, 1947 quoted a Sindh 
Government spokesman as stating that the government had 
spent nearly Rs. 85 lacs to exterminate the Hurs in 1942. The 
spokesman also explained that a militarised force had been 
formed under the command of senior military officers to 
tackle, what he called, the constant danger of the Hurs. The 
cost of this force then was about Rs. 68 lacs. The force was 
known as the Sindh Police Rangers and consisted of 
motorised units and wireless operators. Besides the above 
expenditure, the Government had constructed 11 detention 
camps and settlements for, what it called the reclaiming of 
Hurs and reformatories for segregation of Hur children. This 
long range programme cost the Sind Government Rupees. 
20,99,000 non recurrent and Rupees. 3,25,000 recurrent 
every year. Even in 1947, nearly 4000 Hurs and their families 
were lodged under surveillance in various camps in the 
province. 
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